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HE RECURRING nightmare 
of railroaders, particularly -en- 
gine crewmen, is ‘that of grade cross- 
ing accidents—a -careless -automo- 
bile driver with a carload of children 
suddenly pulling out in. front of a 
moving train, r 
Three Tucson Division engineers, 
in the interview on page 5, speak 
for railroad people. everywhere.‘as 
they tell their feelings about drivers 
who risk lives to save a few seconds 
by ignoring warning devices at 
crossings. 


Active Campaign 

Southern Pacific people are work- 
ing actively to increase public 
awareness of the dangers of -viola- 
ting safety laws and common sense 
at crossings. They are urging strict- 
er law enforcement. ‘These are also 
important ‘elements in national ef- 
forts to avoid needless traffic injuries 
and deaths. 

Much of this nationwide cam- 
paign takes the form of programs to 
install more automatic warning sig- 
nals and gates—in many cases with 
federal funds being made available 
for the first time. 

Substantial improvements have 
been made in safety records at 
grade crossings in recent years as 
a result of cooperative action by the 
railroads and public agencies. 


Drop in Fatalities 

Nationally, there were a total of 
910 fatalities -in crossing accidents 
during .1975,-the last full year for 
which statistics are available. That 
is-a ‘significant reduction of more 
than 25% ‘from the 1,221 fatalities 
in_1974 and 37% below the average 
annual ‘toll ‘of 1,444 -over. the. past 
decade. : Ae : 
~ California’s safety: record shows 
even more marked improvement, ac- 

cording to that state’s Public Uti 
ties: Commission.‘The annual num- 
ber.of vehicle- train accidents at pub- 
--lic -crossings ‘in ‘California dropped 
‘by more than one-half in the 10 year 


v=period’ 1966 -through'1975 += from 


1,172. to 523. Fatalities were cut 
from 111-in 1966 to 52 in 1975, a 
54% improvement. And _ injuries 
were trimmed by 66%, down from 
523 to 175. 

Gates aré more expensive than 
other warning devices, but they pro- 
vide the greatest safety short of 
grade separations —.and about 70 
sets of gates can be installed for the 
same expenditure as-one ‘common- 
place’ $3-million overpass or under- 
pass. . A 

For quite:a few. years, Southern 
Pacific has been, by a good margin, 
the leader among the nation’s rail- 
roads .in the -installation of auto- 
matic © gates, with accompanying 
flashing = light © signals... Although 


‘only: about 8% of the’ country’s 


JABOVE: ‘About 260 of SP’s ‘Signal ‘Dept. 
employes are involved in-the design and 
installation ‘of crossing warning systems, 
Here members of Western Division ‘Sig- 
nal-Gang’No. 4 ‘completeinstallation of 

“gates ‘at Oakland, Calif. crossing. 


219,000 public grade :crossings are 
on SP, we have been installing 
about one-third of ‘all gate systems 
in recent years. 


SP is the Leader 


While the total number of .such’ 
installations has increased lately, 
with federal funding available’ .to 
assist some local community cross- 
ing projects, Southern “Pacific is 
still the leader. There were 862 seis 
of gates installed in the U.S. and 
Canada in 1976, according to Rail- 
way Age, and SP put in 220 of them 
—over 25% of the fotal and more 
than the ‘second -and ‘third place © 
railroads combined. 

These are not ‘simple matters of. ; 
plugging ‘in .a \piece of equipment. 


|-Gate installations are complex; 


costly and time-consuming, ‘Each 
one has to be designed individually 
to fit the specific stréet ‘or highway. 


‘and yailroad traffic -patterns ‘ and the 


layout of each crossing.” 


-) Of the'total complement of about 
(1,000 signal employes in ‘SP’s “En- 


“gineering Department, 260 are-en- 
..gaged in ‘designing and .installing 


crossing warming systems, Southern 
Pacific has spent an average of $4 
million a year, over the last decade, 
to put in these devices, and it pays 
out nearly $5.million a year more in 
maintenance costs on this equip- 
ment, 


$100 Million in Gate Systems 


The value of the 2,600 automatic 
gate systems on SP lines is about 
$100 million, in terms of present 


- dollars, and the value of flashing 


lights and other automatic warnings 
at 2,300 other crossings totals an- 
other $60 million. 

If those costs are extended over 
the nation’s 219,000 crossings —~ 
about 20% of which now have auto- 
matic warming systems (compared 
to 87% on SP)—you can see the 
magnitude of the task facing the 
railroads and local communities and 
various levels of government. 

Construction is financed in vari- 
ous ways. Logically enough, where a 
public agency puts a new street 
across an existing railroad the agen- 
cy must pay the entire cost, and 
vice versa, where the railroad wants 
to extend tracks across an existing 
street or highway. Where new pro- 
tection is added to existing cross- 
ings, there usually is a division of 
costs between the state, county or 
city governments involved and the 
railroads, based on a formula estab- 
lished by law or practice in individ- 
ual states, Projects built with fed- 
eral highway funds have not re- 
quired a railroad contribution since 
1972, when the Federal Highway 
Administration determined that 


: crossing improvements were made 


for the benefit of motorists, not the 
railroads. 


Calitornia Fund 


Many ‘gates were put in service 
in California .in recent years be- 


/eause a statewide fund of $1 million 


a-year;. apportioned .by the PUC, 


defrayed part-of local communities’ 


share ‘of ‘the costs, “Current econo- 
mies ‘in state'government have elim- 


“_Anated that fund, however. : 
_ Some of the slack has been taken « 
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up by-the Federal Highway ‘Acts of 
1973 and 1976, ‘which for ‘the ‘first 
time specifically:earmarked for fi- 
nancing crossing safety projects on 
all public streets and roads — not 
just those ‘on ‘the federal - aid sys- 
tem. Since 77% of the nation’s 
crossings are not on the federal sys- 
tem, this offers opportunities to 
put gates at many more locations, 
particularly in smaller towns. The 
Acts authorized $400. million for 
crossing safety, plus other money 


- for community projects—like track 


relocation—which would eliminate 
crossings. Congress has not yet ap- 
propriated all of this money, and 
railroad spokesmen testified recent- 
ly before congressional committees 
on behalf of continuing this effective 
program, 


Eliminating Crossings 

Another good way. to increase 
safety at. crossings is to eliminate 
some of them. Sometimes it’s feasi- 
ble to close them and divert traffic 
to nearby separations or gated cross- 
ings. In some cases, this entails con- 
structing parallel ‘collector’ roads, 

In other cases highways or rail 
lines can be relocated, or different 
railroads can consolidate operations 
on a joint track to eliminate cross- 
ings. 

Alhambra Project 


One of the more significant proj- 
ects to eliminate grade crossings 
is under construction in Alhambra, 
California, where Southern Pacific’s 
transcontinental main tracks are 
being lowered for 2.8 miles, Of nine 
present grade crossings in the city, 
one will be permanently closed and 
the other eight carried over the 
track trench-on simple bridges at 
ground elevation. It is a $21 million 
project financed by.the California 
Grade Separation Fund, the City 
of Alhambra and SP. (See page 21). 

Grade separations, while’. often 
spectacular, are frequently too ex- 


‘pensive. -to .-justify “economically - 


solely on the basis of safety; they’re 
usually aimed at speeding ‘the flow 
‘of ‘highway’ traffic. It’s::been esti- 


-tnated - that separating..-all-U.S. 


crossings would ‘cost as much as the 
‘nation’s “entire “highway, “construc- 
tion program ‘of the past 30 years. | 


Installing counter weight on arm ot 
crossing gate in Oakland, near Jack 
London Square, is Lead Signalman K. L. 
Halland. 


Of about 37,500 separations in the 
U.S. today, about 1,780 are on SP 
lines and about 100 more are now, 
or soon will be, under construction 
on our lines. 

But no crossing warning system 
is absolutely fool-proof — because 
there is always some fool who in- 
sists upon driving around the gates. 
That’s why railroad people are so 
concerned with public awareness of 
crossings and the need for enforce- 
ment of the laws that say stop'at the 
signal. “Stop, look and listen” is an 
‘old slogan that still. has meaning. 


"Pictured in color‘on the new Im- 
perial County, :Calif.,- Pacific Tele- 
phone. directory -is SP’s:old Holt- - 
ville ‘Station, ‘builtin 1905. 

- Southern ‘Pacific gave the:station _ 
building ‘to Imperial “Valley «Com-. 
munity College ‘in-1970, after it-had 


outlived its usefulness: Th lege 


‘moved. the structure to the campus ° 
where ‘it is now. an ‘art ‘gallery... 
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“That's 


“The Law 
Says Stop!” 


A view of “‘near misses” 


from the locomotive cab 


by three SP engineers. 


SP locomotive engineers feel a 
personal concern about careless 
drivers —- the ones who fail to stop 
at grade crossings for the flashing 
red lights and warning bells that say 
a train is coming. 

All too many of them can remem- 
ber tragic, nightmare accidents — 
with needless deaths and injuries— 
caused by drivers who failed to heed 
these warning signals, 


Too Many “Near Misses” 

Talk to any of them — like the 
three Tucson Division engineers 
quoted in this article — and they'll 
tell you that they expect two or 
three “near misses” every time they 
take a train out. A “near miss” is a 
close call for someone who drives 
across the tracks when he shouldn’t 
and just barely gets away with it. 
If his auto engine should stall mo- 
mentarily, the “near miss” could 
easily turn into a fatality. 

Veteran Locomotive Engineers D. 
E, “Dan” Johnson, Sr., J. E. “John- 
ny” O’Brien and Joseph DeVos, all 
of whom live in Tucson, say they 
feel helpless when they see a car 
drive into the path of a train, 

“There isn’t much we can do to 
avoid hitting a car when it runs 
through a crossing signal,” says De- 
Vos. “We can’t swerve to go around 


it, and we usually can’t stop in time. 


It takes at least half a mile to stop 

a 100-car freight train going only 30 

miles an hour.” 

We Use the Horn and Bell 
“We do everything we can to warn 

people,” Johnson‘says. “We use the 


“horn‘and.the bell on the locomotive 


at every crossing, and the headlight 
‘is -turned..on-full, day*and -night. 


Signs -and’ signals at the “crossings 


* veteran ‘Tucson ‘Division engineers dis-"* 


In: the “accompanying interview, three 


cuss what it’s like to watch heedless driv- 
ers risk their: lives ‘in “near misses” “at” 
grade crossings. They are D, £. Johnson, 
Sr., below, Joseph DeVos.and J.-E. 


‘addition ‘to..the ‘warning *” 


O'Brien (white shirt). 


themselves.” 

A recent study by the Federal 
Railroad Administration indicates 
that the typical crossing accident 
occurs in broad daylight, in clear 
weather with excellent visibility. 
The study also notes that nearly a 
third of all grade crossing accidents 
occur when the car or truck runs 
into the side of the train, 

“Ym kind of religious,” O’Brien 
says, “and I don’t mind saying it. 
When I see an accident about to 
happen — maybe to a young mother 
or the father of a family — I say a 
quick prayer.” 


A Frightening Experience 

“One day last year,” DeVos re- 
calls, “I was bringing an eastbound 
freight into Tucson. As I approach- 
ed a road just outside the city, the 
crossing warning lights were acti- 
vated and the gates came down. A 
pickup truck was waiting. Suddenly 
the driver swerved his vehicle 
around the gate and dashed across 
the tracks. He was safe — that time 
— and lucky.’But my heart was in 
my mouth, 

“Would you believe it, the same 
thing “happened .twice -more ‘that 
same afternoon. And that’s not all.” 

‘As he was easing into town, less 
than.a ‘mile from Tucson Yard, a 


“westbound freight : passed “DeVos’ 


train...As the westbounder cleared, 


the ‘gates stayed down and the 
lights kept flashing because the east- 
bound train was coming. 


An ambulance was waiting at the 
crossing. After the westbound 
freight went by, its driver sped 
around the lowered gate, and the 
ambulance was struck by the loco- 
motive operated by DeVos. Miracu- 
lously, nobody got hurt -— there was 
no patient in the ambulance. The 
driver was given a traiflic ticket. 

Johnson says that a truly pulse- 
pounding experience is to see a tank 
truck rushing to beat a train to a 
crossing. He sometimes dreams of 
having his locomotive unit .struck 
by a gasoline truck and being caught 
in the explosion and fire, as has hap- 
pened to railroaders on other lines. 

“It’s only a little comforting,” he 
says, “to get close enough to the 
truck to read the word ‘milk’ on the 
side of it.” 

The answer to driver carelessness 
at rail-highway crossings, -all three 
engineers agree, is better enforce- 
ment of crossing Jaws. : 

“The laws are already on the 
books,” O’Brien points out. “‘A red 
light .at a railroad crossing’ means 
stop, exactly the same as a red light 
at a street intersection.” | : 

“When crossing laws.are obeyed,” 
DeVos: adds, “deaths .and “injuries 
go down.” a 
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ABOVE: Sacramento Carman-Welder Ed Harvey removes door track from 
one of the 100-ten Hydra-Cushion box cars in GRIP program. Inflatable 


dunnage (air bags) are being installed in these cars. 
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ABOVE: At Sacramento, car is raised for installation of 
reconditioned trucks. Lead Workman Hank Torres gives 
signal to Crane Opr. Edward Tapia. BELOW: At Los An- 
geles, Carman Gus Krempin, left, and Crane Opr. A. 
Medina install new door on- rehabilitated car. 


ABOVE: Sacramento Carman Ray Garcia installs hydraulic cylinder (part 
of Hydra-Cushion system) on underframe of car. BELOW: Los Angeles 
Carman Charles Marsola uses power equipment to grind centerplate 
(where trucks join car body). 


- body centerplate. casting. 
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'HIS YEAR Southern Pacific 

will spend about $26 million to 
rehabilitate more than 1,500 freight 
cars and 71 diesel locomotive units 
in programs that will add eight to 
ten more years of useful life to their 
“careers.” 

The two programs have been 
given the acronym GRIP (for Gen- 
eral Rehabilitation and Improve- 
ment Program), Both the cars and 
locomotives are being overhauled at 
the Company’s Heavy Maintenance 
Plants—the cars at Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, Houston and Pine Bluff; 
the locomotives at Sacramento and 
Houston. 

“In addition to the cars being re- 
habilitated in the GRIP program, 
we'll be doing lighter work on about 
3,150 other .cars this year in our 
Heavy Car Plants,” says W. O. 
Brown, chief mechanical officer. 

Second Generation Road Diesels 

The locomotives-—all second gen- 
eration road diesels built between 
1959 and 1964—include GP 9’s, SD 
9's, SD 35’s, GP 20’s and GP. 35’s. 
They range from 1750 to 2500 horse- 
power. Fifty-nine will be rebuilt at 


‘Sacramento and 12 at Houston: 


ABOVE’ LEFT: Carman ‘Michael :Histand 


does some welding on:piggyback flatcar 


at.Los Angeles. ABOVE RIGHT: ‘Houston 


oCarmen.:J./A. Ortega, left, and George 


Brown use specia! equipment to machine 


Major Plants at Work on GRIP Program: : 
We're Rejuvenating SP Cars and Locomotives 


“Most of these locomotives have 
given well over a million miles of 
faithful service,” Brown points out, 
“and we expect to get a lot more 
trouble-free miles out of them once 
they’ve been overhauled.” 


70 and 100-Ton Box Cars 

About two-thirds of the cars in 
the GRIP program are first genera- 
tion 70 and 100-ion insulated box 
cars with Hydra-Cushion under- 
frames and interior load protection 
equipment, Built in the early 1960's, 
they too have given many miles of 
service. 

Also included in the GRIP pro- 
gram are piggyback flatcars, 70-ton 
covered hopper cars, 70-ton bulk- 
head flatcars and 100-ton copper 
concentrate gondola cars, 

“These cars were selected for re- 
habilitation because they are in high 
demand and will ‘help us meet the 
needs of shippers,” Brown explains, 


Cars Emerge “Like New” 

The GRIP cars—restored to “like 
new” condition—are coming off the 
-assembly :Jines at each of our four 
major.car plants at the rate of one 
each working ‘day. The cars ‘get new 


lining ‘and decking as needed. Their 


trucks, draft gears ‘(or Hydra-Cush- 
jon ‘underframes) “and :couplers are 
overhauled.‘Their doors are repaired 
or replaced, their safety appliances 


‘and : air - brake’:equipment ‘are re- 
paired ‘and brought up tothe latest =: 


“parts are replaced—in -many cases 


standards, and they are repainted 
and restenciled. 

“We're using better, more ad- 
vanced parts in. overhauling the 
braking systems and other parts of 
many of these cars,” says L. H. Sul- 
tan, asst. chief mechanical officer— 
car, “and we're also installing inflat- 
able dunnage (air bags) in 150 of 
the 100-ton box cars.” 

Since 1971, he points out, about 
10,000 SP and Cotton Belt cars have 
been reconditioned and restored to 
new usefulness in programs like this 
one. 


- Four Weeks Per Locomotive 
The locomotive overhaul job takes 
about four weeks per unit. At Sacra- 
mento, our largest Heavy Locomo- 
tive Maintenance Plant, each loco- 
motive due. for rehabilitation is 
drained of water and fuel and sent 
to the Erecting Shop, where it is 
stripped down to its frame (every- 
thing except the cab is removed). 
The parts then go in different di- 
rections for reworking by Sacra- 
mento’s specialized shops. The en- 
gine is completely overhauled, and 
the. electrical system is rewired. 
Jn‘ this ‘program, ‘too, - original 


—with-more advanced components. 
For-example, each locomotive gets’ 
a new solid ‘state voltage ‘regulator, 
an upgraded ‘dynamic’ braking ‘con- 
trol ‘system,-and “Teflon-coated wir- 


ing, which is resistant to both high 
temperatures and the deteriorating 
effect of lubricating oil. The im- 
proved wiring adds to the reliability 
of the electrical system. 

Special sub-assembly lines in the 
shops overhaul such components as 
diesel engines, power assemblies, oil 
and water pumps, blowers, gover- 
nors, air compressors, air brakes and 
certain parts of the electrical sys- 
tem. 

Scheduling Is Vital 

“Careful scheduling is essential to 
the whole rebuilding process,” says 
George H. Barker, manager of the 
Sacramento locomotive plant. “Each 
sub-assembly must be progressively 
completed and ready to take its 
place as the unit is put back to- 
gether.” 

He points out that as soon as a 


locomotive has been stripped, -the 
Scheduling Department assigns a 
“due date” to each component. It 
also keeps track of the various sub- 
assemblies and the material flow to 
make sure that there are no bottle- 
necks. 
16 Hours of Tests 

After the locomotive, with its 
thousands of parts, has been reas- 
sembled, repainted and renumbered, 
it undergoes 16 hours. of tests. The 
engine is “load tested” under vari- 
ous simulated operating conditions, 
and the electrical system is thor- 
oughly checked with a computerized 
SEARCH unit. 

In addition to the rehabilitation 
program, the Sacramento plant ex- 
pects to do heavy repairs and en- 
gine changes on about 60 units this 
year, It produces about five rebuilt 
engines a month for use by other SP 
maintenance plants, 

The facility also supplies various 
key components—blowers, electrical 
cabinets, power assemblies, air 
brakes, fans and locomotive wheels 
—to other SP. plants. 


1. Conferring on ‘production matters ‘at 
our-Pine Bluff Car Plant are Car Foreman 
L..L: Anderson, teft, and Plant Manager 
J.-C.-Renfrow. 2. Pine Biuff Biacksmith 


Welder C, P. Jones uses hoist to position. 


truck bolster. 3. “Machinists. Barney 
‘O'Hara, ‘left,.and Ed Dougherty work on 
‘diesel -unit power assembly at Sacra- 
mento “Locomotive ‘Heavy. Maintenance 


Plant. -4.: Working on “top deck" assem-:° 


"bly of 1750 horsepower diesel ‘engine at" 


Sacramento are Machinists R."L. Deane, 2: 


left, and Hansel-Johnson..:’ 


“Joint labor-management meetings 


dealing with subjects of major im- | 
portance’ to all “Southern “Pacific 


railroad people were held in ‘San 
Francisco and Houston during re- 


‘cent weeks. 


‘The -labor representatives in- 
cluded general chairmen and other 
top officers of most of the organiza- 
tions representing SP and Cotton 
Belt people. 

Management’s team included 
Chairman B. F. Biaggini, President 
D. K. McNear, Executive Vice 
President-Law A, C, Furth, Execu- 
tive Vice President-Traffic F. E. 
Kriebel, Vice President and General 
Manager R. L. King and several 
other key officers and department 
heads. 

To Broaden Communications 

The meetings were held to 
broaden communications between 
the Company and employe repre- 
sentatives — a move which began 
with individal and small-group 
labor-management sessions held 
during 1976, 

Subjects discussed included 
Southern Pacific’s 1977 transporta- 
tion program aimed at providing 
better service to customers and at- 
tracting more business from our 
competitors, SP’s expanding main- 
tenance of way and equipment pro- 
grams, and the Company’s 1976 
safety and personal injury records 


“Candid Talks Cover Vital Subjects 
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and ‘what -can be ‘done to improve 


‘these records in 1977. 


Special guests ‘at the meetings in- 


. eluded ‘representatives .of major 


shippers who spoke frankly about 
their : transportation ‘ ‘requirements 
and expectations. : 

In his talk, Mr. Biaggini stressed 
the enormous growth of competition 
in recent years, not only from other 
railroads and common carrier truck 
lines, ‘but from private, unregulated 
truck operators (the “gypsy” truck- 
ers) and barge companies. 

“The job of staying ahead of the 
competition is more important to all 
of us today than ever before,” he 
told the labor leaders, “It’s not just 
a matter of competition for the busi- 
ness moving over Southern Pacific; 
these outfits are competing for the 
jobs and the way of life of our peo- 
ple.” 

“The competition,” the chairman 
said, “is not from the guy who has 
more—the fellow who is driving a 
Mercedes or who flies his‘own air- 
plane. It’s from the guy who has 
Jess. It’s from the gypsy trucker who 
is willing to work 14 to 18 hours a 


day and maybe get into a team with © 


his wife or another driver and drive 
all the way across the country with- 
out stopping for rest or anything 
else. There are literally thousands 
of these people out there who will do 
anything, take any risk, to move up 
a little on the social and economic 
scale,” 


‘Productivity is Essential 


“So we just can’t afford to be 
complacent about the way we do our 
jobs—the way we work together to 
do the things that must be done to 
stay’ competitive,” he added. “We 
must.all-produce to the limit of our 
capabilities, We must get the most 
out of our plant and the most out of 
our people.” - 

“‘There’s a ‘great.opportunity for 


cooperation between ws,” Mr. Biag-. .; 


gini said, “where ‘we can'do.a-better 
job with this’ enterprise: than ever 
before ‘in history :— and -we’ve had 
a great history of which ‘we-can ‘all 


‘be proud: But-we can only ‘do :that 


to the extent. that (we are able. 


stay competitive and-give the:ship- 
per the ‘kind of-service ‘his: busine: 
deserves ‘at a ‘price ‘that he:can not» 
only afford to pay, but even a little: 
bit cheaper than ‘he :can‘ get.from 
some alternative method ‘of ‘trans-~ 
portation.” ea ae 


Our Safest Division — 


The safest division’ on our lines 
in 1976 was the San Antonio ‘Divi- 
sion, which placed first in safety 
among Southern Pacifie’s nine divi- 
sions (including the Cotton Belt) 
for the second year in a row, i 


In winning top safety honors, the 
division’s 2,650 employes estab- 
lished SP’s lowest division accident 
ratio, sustaining only 3.4 per cent 
of the injuries recorded for the en- 
tire system. 


The division placed first in the 
“all employes” category, which in- 
cludes train, engine, yard and divi- 
sion Mechanical Dept. employes. 


Runner-up in the “all employes” 
category was the Lafayette Division, 
which moved up from ninth place 
in 1975 to second place in 1976, 


Achieving the best SP safety rec- 
ord in the Maintenance of Way em- 
ployes category was the Tucson 
Division, also for the second year in 
a row. 


Named “safest”. among the Com- 
pany’s 16 car and locomotive plants 
for the second year in succession 
was the Pine Bluff Car Heavy 
Maintenance Plant. The Ogden Lo- 
comotive Running Maintenance 
Plant placed second, and the Bay 
Area Locomotive Running Mainte- 
nance Plant placed third, 


Cover 
Behind all that protective 
equipment is Painter James 
Mason at our Sacramento Car 
Heavy Maintenance Plant 
stenciling one of the 70-ton 
sulated -boxcars being restored 
to-“like new” condition ‘in ‘the. 
GRIP. program: ‘See pages ‘6 
for .a‘story ‘on-‘that program. .:» 


Cotton Belt Pine Bluff 


T’S FAST, it’s long-haul, and it carries vital freight 
to the West Coast —- piggyback, merchandise and 
freight forwarder traffic. 

That’s the Blue Streak Merchandise, one of Amer- 
ica’s speediest freight trains. 

The BSM operates seven days a week, making the 
2,452-mile trip from East St. Louis to Los Angeles in 
50 hours and 30 minutes — an average of nearly 49 
miles an hour including all stops. 

Among those whose skill and teamwork help keep 
the BSM rolling are the Cotton Belt employes at the 


1, Carman J. D. Melton-oils journal of outbound car. 2. Fresh 
power is readied for BSM. 3. Dispatcher Joe Bradshaw points 
out feature of his board. 4. Mary Magnoni is outbound clerk 
on midnight shift. 5. Asst. Terminal Supt. B: L. Henderson 
catches up with paper work. 6, Dispatcher Anne Crawford 
contacts engineer of BSM. 7 
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Team Helps Keep BSM Rolling 


Company’s big Pine Bluff, Ark. 
gravity yard. 

“We take three connecting trains 
out of Memphis, classify them, set 
aside the blocks (segments of cars} 
that will go on the BSM, break 
apart the expedited train when it 
arrives from East St. Louis, put it 
all together on track number one, 
and send the BSM on its way west 
—all in a matter of hours,” explains 
W. F. Reed, superintendent at Pine 
Bluff. “We also add East St. Louis 
traffic accumulated during the day.” 

“Actually all the preliminary 
work is done by the time the BSM 
gets to Pine Bluff, so it’s ready to 
leave in 15 to 20 minutes after its 
arrival,” he adds. 

Terminal Superintendent B. A. 
Carter says it takes skilled operat- 
in people (including switch crews, 
yardmasters and other personnel), 
carmen and car inspectors, clerks 
and dispatchers to get the BSM out 
of Pine Bluff on time. 

“These people ‘have their work 
cut out for them between midnight 
and 2:30 a.m.,” Carter points out. 
“In two and a half hours or lesson 
some nights, they classify, inspect, 
make running repairs .(if needed) 


and. set aside ‘the’ various blocks 
/ that will :comprise ‘the: outbound 


BSM.:” te : 


“-»Thres-wheeled | “motor scooters 
help the car ‘inspectors move quick- 


ly up and down the lines of cars to 
make their inspections, 

“If they discover any irregular- 
ities,” he says, “there are carmen 
aboard three roving repair trucks 
who can make minor repairs on the 
spot.” 

Once the BSM_ arrives from East 
St. Louis, it is flat-switched to ex- 
tract the traffic that will proceed 
to the West Coast. These cars are 
added to those already waiting on 
track number one (the departure 
track), fresh power is added, the 
air brake test is made; and the 
BSM — usually 50 to 55 cars long 
—is ready to roll. 

“Then it’s off and running to the 
West Coast and the job is done until 
the following night when we do it 
all over again,” Carter says. ~ 


Once again, “in late January and 
early ‘February, Executive: Vice 


‘President-Traffic F, E. Kriebel and» 


Asst. Vice ‘President ‘and’ General 
Manager~Intermodal - Traffic: T. A. © 
Fante made a three-week ‘trip to the”: 
Far East — their eighth since 1967. 

‘This year they visited Tokyo and 
Nagoya, Japan; Taipei -on the Is- 
land of Taiwan; Seoul, Korea; Hong 
Kong, and Manila. 

“The purpose of these -annual 
visits is to stimulate intermodal 
business for our Company—includ- 
ing mini-bridge traffic which -we 
now share with 22 ocean carriers,” 
explains Fante. : 

He points out that mini-bridge/ 
land-bridge traffic on our railroad 
was up 85 per cent last year ovér © 
1975, Intermodal traffic, as a whole, 
is growing faster on Southern Pa- 
cific than the industry average. 

The two SP officers met with many 
business leaders, including execu- 
tives of steamship lines, trading 
companies, manufacturing firms and 
other businesses that market prod- 
ucts-in the United States, 

“We showed them SP’s new inter- 
modal film which describes our mini- 
bridge operation, and we also ex- 
plained the various kinds of services 
we are able to offer,” Fante says. 

“People in the Far East tend to 
think.of our Company as being very 
far away,” he adds. “One major rea- 
son for going there each year is so 
that we can bring Southern Pacific 
to them on a person-to-person basis.” 
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OUTHERN PACIFIC Trans- 

portation Company announced 
recently that economic studies of 
its hurricane-damaged subsidiary, 
the San Diego & Arizona Eastern 
Railway, dictate that the greater 
part of that 170-mile railroad be 
abandoned. 

President Denman K. McNear 
said the decision was made after 
“five months of most intensive ex- 
amination of the costs of rebuilding 
as well as the economic potential 
of the railroad.” 

Authority for abandonment is 


SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA EASTERN RY. 


ones 


Most of SD&AE to be Abandoned 


being sought from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he said. 

The SD&AE, which runs between 
San Diego and El Centro, Califor- 
nia, suffered $1,270,000 in damage 
last September 10, when it was 
struck by Hurricane Kathleen. 
Three railroad trestles were com- 
pletely destroyed and five others 
heavily damaged. Washouts and 
slides destroyed the railroad at 
more than 50 other locations, either 
burying the tracks or leaving them 
dangling in the air. 

The damage occurred in rugged 


AN ELASTER 
SUTY EL CENTRO 


DAMAGE AREA 


CONTINUED 
OPERATION 
BV SP 


terrain along a 70-mile stretch of 
track from just north of the Mexi- 
can border to Plaster City, Cali- 
fornia, The 18-mile stretch of SD& 
AE line from Plaster City to El 
Centro would continue to be oper- 
ated, MecNear said, by the parent 
Southern Pacific, which connects 
with the SD&AE at El Centro. 

About 37 miles of track in the 
San Diego area, including branch 
lines to El Cajon and National 
City, also will be abandoned, SP 
said. Local railroad switching oper- 
ations on this portion of the SD&AE 
will continue until the ICC acts on 
the abandonment petition, however, 
an administrative procedure that 
will take a minimum of several 
months. 

SD&AE would also cease oper- 
ating in Mexico over 45 miles. of 
track owned bya unit of the Mexi- 
can national railway system. 

“The handwriting was probably 
on the wall for the SD&AE long be- 
fore Hurricane Kathleen,” McNear 
commented. “The line has always 
been subject to storm damage and 
expensive to maintain, and the 
amount of traffic it carried was 
small.” : 


ABOVE: Hurricane Kathleen fast Septem- 


ber destroyed three SD&AE ‘trestles and - 
damaged five others. -At. over 50 other: 
Jecations, * washouts and ‘slides: buried oe 


tracks or teft them dangling in: the air. 


Only about 20 carloads of freight": 
. Moved daily prior:to the storm,.-he 


‘said, ‘and in-1975, the last full year 
‘of operation, the line showed ‘a loss: 


of -about $1.1 million ‘on’ the -por- 


. tions to ‘be abandoned; ; 
San Diego will continue to have 


rail service, SP pointed out, .and 
transcontinental shipments --on 
Southern Pacific will reach San 
Diego over Santa Fe’s Los Angeles- 
San Diego line with no freight rate 
disadvantage to shippers or re- 
ceivers there. a 


“Our analysis of traffic:flow shows 
there will‘be no impact.on the great 


“preponderance of present -rail -busi- 


ness'and minimal impact‘in the few 
cases where there is any ‘change,” 


McNear declared. 


SD&AE tracks do not run into 
the Port of San Diego and no longer 
serve any military or naval installa- 
tions, he added. 

“Most of the commercial traffic 
between the Imperial Valley and 


San “Diego now moves ‘over Inter- 
state’8,” McNear-. said. “The :high- 


- way -is 39 miles -shorter ‘than: the 
 SD&AE line between E} Centro and 


San “Diego, .and :trucks ‘run’ much 
faster than the 20 to 30 miles ‘per 
hour that the trains moved over ‘the 
steep, twisting rail :route through. - 
Carriso Gorge. 

“The SD&AE is just a ‘line ‘that 
has outlived its usefulness,” ..Mc- 
Near concluded. 


First Phase of Heart Study Ends 


A few weeks ago the last test tube 
of blood was collected for a research 
study in which nearly 5,000 South- 
ern Pacific people participated. 

The study, now at the end of its 
first phase, was started four years 
ago by the Cardio-Vascular Re- 
search Institute of the University of 
California School of Medicine. It is 
being funded by a grant from the 
National Heart and Lung Institute. 

The project is being conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Richard 
Havel, with Dr. Nancy Phillips as 
co-investigator. Its objective, Dr. 
Phillips explains, ‘is to learn more 
about factors affecting blood fat 
levels --in particular the proteins 
which carry fat in the blood. We 


Employes were selected for the heart 
research study by computer on a ran- 
dom basis, using the tast two digits of 
their Social Security numbers. Here 
John W. Downing, manager, Systems Re- 
search, shows computer to Dr. Nancy 
Phillips, who helped direct the project. 


hope to develop information that 
will aid doctors in preventing heart 
disease and hardening of the ar- 
teries.” 

A cross section of Southern Pa- 
cific’s railroad employes at San 
Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, Rose- 
ville and Sacramento were selected 
for the study by a random sampling 
method using the last two digits of 
their Social Security numbers, Par- 
ticipation was, of course, voluntary. 

“The cooperation of your people 
was outstanding,” Dr. Phillips re- 
ports. “About 80 per cent of those 
selected turned out—often at con- 
siderable inconvenience to the indi- 
vidual, Rarely do studies of this 
type achieve more than 70 per cent 
participation.” 

Each participant gave a sample of 
his blood and answered questions 
during a brief interview. About 10 
per cent of those taking part — se- 
Jected at random — were asked to 
give two or more blood samples so 
that measurements of blood ele- 
ments on different days could be 
compared, 

While most of the data for the 
study has been collected, about one 
per cent-of the participants — with 
certain blood patterns — will be 
tested periodically over the next few 
years, : 

“The analysis of the large body of 
data now assembled will take a year. 


or more -to ‘complete,” ‘Dr. Phillips -: 
° “says, “but preliminary analyses dur- : 
ing :the data‘ collection phase have - 
yielded ‘exciting ‘findings, ‘and ‘one’ 
scientific :paper “has /already been “ 


published.” - 


oo About oné-third f the:S péople 


“sman being,” 


tested were found to have higher 
levels of blood pressure, cholesterol 
or triglyceride than is generally con- 
sidered advisable. They ‘were in- 
formed and asked to consult their 
personal physicians. 

“This percentage follows the gen- 
eral population pattern,” Dr. Phil- 
lips explains, “but we did find that 
the SP. participants were a little 
plumper than the average fora 
group of this size. Like many Ameri- 
cans they are carrying a few extra 
pounds.” 


88 -Year~-Old Rescued 


E, J. MeMiilin, switehman on the 
Sacramento Division, recently saved 
the life of an 88-year-old man who 

: had become con- 
fused and wan- © 
dered into our 
Stockton Yard. 

Members of Mc- 
Millin’s crew had 
shoved a car to- 
ward a coupling 
with other cars on 
No. 2 track. At 
that point, the SP 
switchman watched the elderly man 
start across the yard and saw him 
fall betwen the rails in the path of 
the on-coming .car. He ‘immediately 
ran toward the man and threw him 
out of the way—seconds before the . 
car rolled past. : § : 

Sacramento Division Superinten- 
dent L..G. Simpson commended Mc- 
Millin for -his act of /heroism.“On 
behalf ‘of Southern Pacific :and my-— 
‘self,” he wrote, “I want to thank you . 


E. J. McMILLIN 


. for your quick action and your sénsi- 


tivity. to ‘the ‘welfare of a fellow hue 


eee 


Driver of the Year 


Chester E. Kendall, 57, Pacifie Motor Trucking Company driver 
with headquarters at Phoenix, has been named “Professional Truck 
Driver of the Year” for 1976 by the Arizona Motor Transport As- 
sociation. Kendall, who joined PMT in 1942, has a perfect driving 
record, with two non-preventable mishaps. He drives a set of 
doubles between Phoenix and Tucson, averaging about 69,500 
miles a year. During his 34-year career he has driven nearly two 
and a half million miles for PMT. Kendall won second place in 
the 1949 A.M.T.A. Truck Roadeo in the tractor-semi driver cate- 
gory, As “Arizona Driver of the Year,” he is a candidate for Na- 
tional Driver of the Year, to be named by the American Trucking 
Associations. Kendall is a Marine Corps veteran of World War II. 
He and his wife, Frances, have one son. If he is named top U.S. 
driver, Kendall will spend a year as good will ambassador for the 


trucking industry. 


PMT Driver Chester E, Kendall of Phoenix, Ariz. 
has driven about two and a half million miles 


without an avoidable accident. 


Kind Act by Oregon Family: 


Help for Freedom Seekers 


A third-generation SP railroader 
performed an act of unusual kind- 
hess recently, receiving wide at- 
tention from the news media in the 
process. 

Telegrapher-Clerk and Bridge- 
tender Frank Bristow, 41, of Coos 
Bay, Oregon, invited three fisher- 
men who had defected from a Bul- 


BELOW: Seated in the Bristow living 
room are, I, Mrs. Annemie Bristow, 
Frank Bristow, Ill, 3; Alexander Der- 
mentiev, Stoian Lankov and Stancho, 
Stanchev — three Bulgarian fishermen 
who chose freedom; Hermann Bristow, 
16, and Frank Bristow, telegrapher- 
clerk.and bridgetender at Coos Bay and 
Reedsport. BELOW RIGHT: Alexander 
Dermentiey romps with three-year-old 
Frank. 


garian trawler to share his family’s 
home, 

The Coast Guard had seized their 
ship, “Ofelia,” for fishing a half- 
mile inside the then U.S, 12-mile 
limit. The vessel was impounded at 
Coos Bay pending court action (ulti- 
mately a $350,000 fine), and the 
three men— who had been plan- 
ning to seek asylum in the U.S.— 
took advantage of the opportunity. 
Under cover of darkness, they 
eluded guards, leaped to the dock, 
and ran toward freedom and the 
lights of downtown Coos Bay. 


An astounded local police ser-_ 


geant, whose patrol car they flagged 
down, took the three—.Alexander 
Dermentiev, 27, Stancho :Stanchev, 


RS 


19, and Stoian Lankov, 18, to the 
Coos Bay jail. There they remained 
in an unlocked celi while the ser- 
geant notified immigration and nat- 
uralization authorities. The three 
were later granted asylum, 

The next day Frank Bristow 
heard the story and told the Coos 
Bay police that he wanted the men 
to stay at his home. 

“It was an impulse,” he said. “I 
knew exactly how they felt. I lived 
in Lima, Peru, for 11 years and 
when I got there, I didn’t know the 


language; I didn’t know the customs;. 


the food was different-—I just knew 
how difficult. it would be for them 
to adjust.” 

The Bristow family — including 
Frank’s wife, Annemie, and their 
sons,-Hermann, 16, and Frank, HI, 3 


— shared their five-bedroom ‘home .’ 


weeks, ‘The three men, meanwhile, 


spend most of their spare time léarn- 
ing English. 

“We want to work, get married 
and begin a new life,” the three 
said, “but most of all we want 
freedom.” 


The people of Coos Bay helped 
out with short-term jobs, food, 
clothing and money. They also 
entertained the men and showed 
them the local sights. 

The three—and the Bristow 
family too— were interviewed by 
dozens of TV, radio and newspaper 
reporters, including representatives 


of Radio Free Europe; 
The men. now have permanent 


- jobs — two as crew menibers on the 


“Cape Foulweather,” which is fish- 
ing for shrimp in Alaskan waters, 
and one on a farm near Salem, Ore. 

When he was informed that the 
three had found jobs, a Coos Bay 
man who had been serving as their 
interpreter said, “Welcome to Cap- 
italism.” 

Their only answers were big grins. 


Frank Bristow has been with SP 
for seven years, He joined the rail- 
road as a telegrapher clerk at 


- Sparks, Nevada, and -later.;became 


relief bridgetender at Coos Bay and 
Reedsport. : 

A native of Reno, he journeyed to 
Lima on vacation, following his 
graduation from high school .and 
completion of a special electronics 
course. He remained there for 11 
years as head engineer for a Lima 
television station. It was there that 
he met Annemie. 

His father, Frank Bristow, Sr., 
was a derrick foreman, and his 
grandfather, the late Joseph W. 
Bristow, was an electrician — both 
for SP at Sparks. 


“For a Good Life, Serve Others” 


Ellis M. Knight, gang leader in 
the Wheel Shop of SP’s Locomotive 
Heavy Maintenance Plant at Hous- 
ton, is one of the many “good guys” 
on our lines who devote much of 
their spare time to serving their 
fellow human beings. 

Knight is currently board chair- 
man of the Gulf Coast Community 
Services Association, a social wel- 
fare organization serving 300,000 
disadvantaged people in Harris 
County. 

“We operate with an $11 million 
annual budget and employ 782 peo- 
ple in providing a variety of social 
services,” he explains. 

Another important volunteer post 
he holds is that of alternate com- 
missioner of District 19 of the Har- 
ris County Community Develop- 
ment Program, 

“This county agency has a budget 
of $119 million to spend over the 
next five years for physical im- 
provements (better streets, sewers, 
drainage, etc.) in 23 districts of 
Harris County,” he says. 

Knight is also active in his union. 
He is both a local chairman and vice 
general chairman for the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers. In addition, he is president 
of System Federation No. 162, rep- 


| Yesenting-several crafts at the Hous- 
ton Heavy Maintenance Plants. 


Long a leader ‘in the Democratic 


“party, he is.an election. judge and 
party’chairman’ for’ a. ‘Senatorial 
‘District which ‘consists of 81 “pre- 


cincts in Harris County. 

Knight is a Third Degree Mason, 
a deacon in his church and director 
of its Sunday School Department. 
He has been a member of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People for many 
years and was president of the 
Houston Chapter from 1955 to 1961. 

He is also former head of an SP 
employe service club at Houston 
and past president of the Harris 
County Council of Organizations. 

Knight joined SP 31 years ago 
at Houston, after serving as a first 
sergeant with an anti-aircraft bat- 
tery in the Pacific Theatre during 
World War It. He received three 
Bronze Stars and the Presidential 
Unit Citation. 

He and his wife, Elease, have 
three sons, all of whom are suc- 
cessfully embarked on their own 
careers. 

“To get the most out of life,” he 
feels, “you should give as much of 


Stinson Honored 


Pat Stinson, district sales man- 
ager at Salinas, Calif., was honored 
recently by the Salinas Chamber of 
Commerce as its “1976 Member of 
the Year.” 

He was selected for the honor be- 
cause of his work as a director and 
a member ‘of the Chamber’s Execu- 
tive Committee and as its vice presi- 
dent for: economic ‘development. He 
also supervised ‘the work of six com- 


Ellis M. Knight, who works at our Hous- 
ton Locomotive Heavy Maintenance 
Plant has achieved an outstanding rec- 
ord for civic leadership over the past 
three decades. 


yourself as you can to the com- 
munity without neglecting your 
job or your family.” 


mittees in his area of responsibility. 

Stinson, who has held the SP 
Traffic Dept. post at Salinas since 
1973, was also active on the Cham- 
ber’s Transportation, Free Enter- 
prise and Red Carpet Committees. 


Mental Health Post for Bart 
Joseph L. Bart, Jr., public real- 


_ tions manager at Houston, has been 


appointed to the Mental Health and 
Mental Retardation Authority «of 
Harris County. 


17. 


D.C. DUDLEY J, M. STRICKLIN 


Dudley Steps Down 


D. C. Dudley, manager, Damage 
Prevention and ‘Loading Services, 
‘has retired after a 35-year Southern 

: Pacific career. 
Succeeding him is J. ‘M. Strick- 


lin, superintendent of DP&LS at 


‘San ‘Francisco since August, 1976. 
Dudley joined SP at Dunsmuir 
in 1941, transferring to San Fran- 
. eisco-a- year later. .After holding 
various positions in‘the transporta- 
tion: and freight protection . fields, 
he -was “named -superintendent : of 
- freight loss .and damage prevention 
in .1964,-and assistant manager of 
specialized ‘operations in 1965. He 
was appointed to his present post 

in -1967. 

Stricklin joined the Company at 
‘Los Angeles in 1941, He returned to 
SP.after time. out for World War 
“Il service-in the Marine:Corps and 

moved ‘up through various freight 
protection posts. He served as .as- 
sistant superintendent ‘of DP&LS 
vat Los Angeles and-.as superinten- 
‘dent, DP&LS,. at Houston, before 
é his transfer to.San Francisco. 

“He attended the University: of 
Southern California.” 


SP Appoints Two New 


Asst. Chief: Engineers: 


“Harry: B. ‘Berkshire, formerly 
-president-engineering forthe 


H.B. BERKSHIRE = T. H. KRUTTSCHNITT 


K. AL CUFF 


been named assistant chief engi- 
neer for Southern Pacific. 

Also advancing in the Engineer- 
ing Department at San Francisco is 
Theodore H. Kruttschnitt, Jr., who 
has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer—administration, 

W. W. Alien, public projects en- 
gineer at San Francisco since 1967, 
succeeds Kruttschnitt as assistant 
to chief engineer, and D. M. Hol- 
comb, assistant engineer, succeeds 
Allen as public projects engineer. 

Berkshire began his railroad ca- 
reer with the New York Central in 
1949. He served as engineer of 
track-system for the Penn Central, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
before joining the Boston and 
Maine in 1971. He is a civil engi- 
neering graduate of Purdue Univer- 
sity and has completed the Harvard 
Advanced Management Program. 
He is a member of the general en- 
gineering committee of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion. 

Kruttschnitt, who attended the 
University of Arizona and is a reg- 
istered professional engineer in Cal- 
ifornia, joined Southern -Pacific at 
Tucson in 1934,.He advanced 
through various .Engineering ..De- 
partment positions to become pub- 


. lie ‘projects ‘engineer :at San Fran- 


cisco in 1956 ‘and assistant to chief 
engineer in 1967.-He_ is .a fellow-of 
the. American ‘Society: of ‘Civil En- 


“gineers anda ’senior member of the ™ 


“American Right of Way ‘Assn: 


R. J. MUIR N. A. SMITH 


Smith Named to Natural 


Resources Division Post 


N. A. (Ned) Smith has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager 
of the Natural Resources Division 
of the Southern Pacific Land Com- 
pany, succeeding L. A. Costick, 
who has accepted a position with 
another firm. 

Also advancing in the Naiural 
Resources Division is Robert J. 
Muir, who has been named chief 
forester, with headquarters at Red- 
ding, Calif. He succeeds Kermit A. 
Cuff, who has retired after a 22- 
year Southern Pacific career. 

W. L. (Licoyd) Norton, district 
supervisor for the SP Land Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Colton, 
moves up to become manager of 
agricultural operations, with head- 
quarters at Fresno. R. I. Bissett 
has been promoted to assistant 
manager of agricultural operations, 
also at Fresno. 


Smith, who has B.S. and M.A: 


degrees in range management and 
agronomy, joined the Company “in 
1951 as range supervisor in ‘Nevada. 
After .serving :several years ‘as -an 
agronomist, with-headquarters at 
‘Hanford, he was named chief.agro- 


-nomist :for. the SP Land Company. : 
at Fresno: in 1973, “He has-:com- 


pleted the Executive Training Pro- 
gram at the University ‘of :Califor- 
nia—Berkeley, and cis a 
pilot. : 

“Muir, who: ds a forestry graduate 


of ‘the. University of California, : 


joined the Company as a :forest as- 
sistant in 1955. He moved up 
through ‘various -posts to become 


district manager for the SP Land © 


Company at Weaverville in 1975, 


and’ ‘assistant chief foiester, “with 


headquarters ‘at Redding,.a “year “ 


later, He is a registered professional 


forester and :a. registered .agricul- 
tural engineerin ‘California. 
Cuff, a forestry graduate of the 


Industry Celebrates 150th Birthday 


The nation’s railroads celebrated 
a@ significant birthday on February 
28, 

On that day, 150 years ago, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad (now 
part of the Chessie System) was 
chartered by the State of Maryland. 
Not only did the event represent an 
important milestone for the B&O, 
but it marked the true beginning of 
the development of America’s rail 
system. 

A dinner in honor of the 150th 
birthday of our industry was held 
on the anniversary date at the B&O 


Railroad Museum in . Baltimore. 
About 400 guests were seated at 
tables on the turntable of the old 
roundhouse (which houses the mu- 
seum), surrounded by famous, flag- 
bedecked locomotives and cars of 
bygone years, 

Among the guests were the chief 
executives of virtually every major 
railroad system in the U.S., includ- 
ing Chairman B. F. Biaggini. Also 
present were key officials of -rail 
unions, suppliers, federal, state and 
local governments, plus the major 
industries that rely on rail service. 


“U.S. Forest ‘Service, ‘before ‘joining ~ 
_ Southern »Pacifie “in 1955. He: be- 
came 'SP's chief forester ‘in (1956. : 


‘ Amtrak ‘provided .a special train 
to carry the distinguished guests ‘be- 
tween the Union ‘Station:in Wash- 
ington and the museum. 

Southem Pacific was reurezentad 
in an equipment display held in con-. 
junction ‘with -the ‘anniversary.‘by 
one of our new air bag D/F boxcars. 

Today, a century and.a half after 
its pioneer beginnings, the U.S. -rail- 
road industry operates about 200,- 
000 miles of track serving some 45,- 
000 communities: ‘The «railroads _ 
have been a vital part of the life of 
our nation for. three-quarters of its 
history, and they are continuing to 
make an essential contribution to'its 
economic health and growth: 


Veteran Locomotive 
Is Homeward Bound 


SP’s former steam locomotive, 
the 4449, will haul a special Am- 
trak train on a 3,655-mile excursion 
from Birmingham, Ala., to Port- 
land, Ore., via New Orleans and 
Los Angeles beginning April 13. 

For the past two years, the fa- 
mous old locomotive—which once 


The restored 4449 stops at Dunsmuir 
over our lines. 


pulled the Coast Daylight and 
other premier SP passenger trains 
—has powered the American Free- 
dom Train. 

The 4449 was one of more than 
50 steam locomotives donated by 
SP to cities along its lines. It was 
on display in a Portland park from 
1958 until 1975, when it was re- 
stored to operating condition. The 
425-ton oil burner, is owned by the 
City of Portland. 

Amtrak has announced that the 
19-day “homecoming” trip will be 
made during daylight hours in seg- 
ments of about 300 miles a day 
from April 13 to May 1. It is sched- 
led to arrive in New Orleans on 
April 15 and to leave there on April 
16 for Houston. 

Information -on . ‘schedules and 
fares can be obtained and reserva- 
‘tions ‘made by calling Amtrak’s na- 
tionwide ‘toli-free telephone. :num- 
bers. : 


Oliver A. Thomas, general ‘tax 
commissioner. for. Southern ‘Pacific, 
has-been ‘elected president : of :the 
California ‘Taxpayers’ “Association, 
headquartered in ‘Sacramento.”.He 


is the “first ‘SP officer ‘to ‘head this ; 
‘influential taxpayer group,“ ‘ 


New General Attorney: 
Douglas E. ‘Stephenson ‘has been 
bel a ‘general attorney. for 
Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters“ 
“at San Francisco, 
Stephenson 
joined. the:.Com- 
pany as:an:attor- 
ney at San Fran- 
cisco in 1968. He 
is a graduate of 
E a, San’ Diego State - 

D.-E. STEPHENSON . University “and 
has a-law degree from :the Univer- 

sity of California at Los Angeles. 


Amtrack Award 
Amtrak’s passenger‘ station at: 
Salinas, Calif., won second place ‘in 
that company’s nationwide ‘‘Station .~. 


of the Year”: contest.:'The. award”: 


was made .on- the basis ‘of the ap- 
“pearance and heipful attitude of the 
employes and ‘the cleanliness of the: 
‘facilities. : Amtrak has :more.‘than 
480 passenger’ stations. throughout 
its ‘system: « 2 

‘Amtrak’s:: Salinas employes “:in- *- 
“clude ‘Lead ‘Ticket Clerk Jack Still: 
and ‘Ticket :Clerks ‘Ken: Burns 
Kevin ‘Franklin s 


‘New Systemwide Instruction Program: 


SP is Battling Back Injuries 


Southern Pacific will shortly em- 
bark on a: major, systemwide pro- 
gram of instruction on the proper 
use of. body mechanics to prevent 
back pain and injuries. 

The program is being developed 
by the Safety Department with the 
assistance of the Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter and in consultation with SP’s 
Medical Department, 

“Back injuries account for about 
16 per cent of all the injuries sus- 
tained by our people,” says P. F. 
Satterwhite, Jr., superintendent of 
safety, who will direct the program. 
“But they result in more lost time 
days than most other types of in- 
juries, causing nearly a third of all 
those recorded on our lines.” 

“We're making a systematic ef- 
fort to eliminate these injuries and 
the suffering they cause,” he adds, 
“by teaching each and every SP 
and Cotton Belt officer and em- 
ploye how to avoid them.” 

“Experts have found that the 


BELOW: J. W. Parker, asst. supt. of 
safety, demonstrates “Lifting Demon” 
to Mrs. Louise Clark, head accident clerk, 
showing what happens to the spine dur- 
ing improper tifting. RIGHT: SP’s chief 
medical officer, Dr. J. E. Meyers, checks 
Plastic mode! of spine and pelvis, an- 
other. of the visual aids used in back 
program. 


vertebrae, spinal discs and nerves 
of the back often become damaged 
in the course of daily living—not 
just in job-related activities,” Sat- 
terwhite says. “They believe, in 
fact, that injuries are frequently the 
culmination of a long series of 
damaging events due to improper 
lifting, twisting, turning and strain- 
ing. Proper use of body mechanics 
can reduce this gradual build-up of 
back damage that can lead to in- 
juries.” 

Thirty-six employes from all over 
the system, selected to be instruc- 
tors by superintendents, division 
engineers, plant managers and 
others, will take the 12-hour course 
on body mechanics offered by the 
California Back School in San 
Francisco. 

This school, which is used by a 
number of the nation’s leading com- 
panies, was developed under the 
direction of a well-known specialist 
in orthopedic surgery. It is taught 
by a registered physical therapist, 
A. W. Maittmiller, who explains 
that the study of proper body me- 
chanics adds up to “learning how 
te use your back correctly at work, 
at home and during recreational 
activities.” 

After completing the course, the 


instructors will give two-hour -pre- 
sentations on proper body mechan- 
ics to small groups of officers, fore- 
men and employes throughout the 
system, 


These classes will make use of 
slide presentations developed by 
the Audio-Visual Center especially 
for employes in various railroad oc- 
cupations. The instructors will also 
use visual aids, such as a plastic 
model of the spine and pelvis, to 
demonstrate what happens to verte- 
brae, discs and nerves in various 
body positions. 

Several wooden “Lifting De- 
mons” are being made for the 
course by the B&B Department at 
Los Angeles. (See photo below) 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: J. A. Harman, to 
acting manager, Central Collection Accounting: A. S. 
McNitlan, to acting manager, Revenue Accounting, bath 
at San Francisco. 

COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT: D. M. 
Sorensen, to manager engineering-communications; M. 
A. Webb, to assistant communication engine 
Romey, Jr., to special assistant, all at San Francisco; 
W. B. Butler, to district communications supervisor, 
Sacramento; F. E. Cooper, to commuaication engineer; 
&. E. Dodgen, to radio inspector, both at Colton, 

(NDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CO.: David &. 
Baldwin, to assistant district manager; R, A. Jacobson, 
to industrial development speciatist, both at Portland; 
J, C. Hohenrieder, to project manager, San‘ Francisco. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: D. Brown to 
sistant to chief mechanical otficer-system; H. M. Chid- 
gey, to controller equipment maintenance: both at San 
Francisco; M. $. McCrary, to assistant plant manager, 
San Antonio Locomotive Running Maintenance Plant; 
M. A. LaTorte, to assistant plant manager, Houston 
Locomotive Running Maintenance Plant. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: J. W. Welsh, to ter- 
minal superintendent, Et Paso; R. T. Lenz, to assistant 
to general manager-system, San Francisco; H. C. 
Haught, to assistant to superintendent, San Antonio; 
T. P, Kelley, to trainmaster, Ennis; N. G. Butot, to 
assistant terminal superintendent, Dallas; M. L. Wells, 
to treinmaster, Hearne; W. H. Justus, to assistant. man- 
aget, operating and terminal systems, San Francisc 
G. H. Ellinger, te general yardmaster; I. P. Recend, 
to assistant trainmaster; J. D. Slade, to assistant road 
foreman of engines; ait at Oakland; B. 1. Chatelain 
and P. E, Bristol, both to assistant terminal superi 
tendents; S. G. Gutierrez, to assistant trainmaster, all 
at Roseville; W. B. Eckardt, to assistant terminal super- 
intendent, Ogden; 1. L. Whitt, Sr., to road foreman of 
engines, El-Paso; H. G. Hansen, to trainmaster, Lords- 
burg: H. L. “Clepper, to -trainmaster, Tucson; C. W. 
Martey, to trainmaster; K. C. Glasgow, to general yard. 
master, both at Houston; D. L. McCullough, to assistant 
wainmaster, Strang; G.-L. Erickson, to assistant trait 


master, Surf; R. W..Pierce, ‘to assistant trainmaster, - 


Eagle Lake; J. A, Hurley, ‘to assistant road foreman of 


‘engines, £1 Pago; J.” A. Brockett). 40 assistant “train. 
master, West Colton; .3. W. Breen, to -manager-opera- ” 


tions planning ‘and: control; -C.T. ‘Bunt, to assistant 


-Manager-operations planning and control;. both at San 
- Francisco. 


PERSONNEL ‘DEPARTMENT: ‘A. R. ‘Handley, ‘to 
manager-time sarvice, San Francisco, 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: G.H. Klope, to“district 
sales manager; D. R. Larsen, to special assistant; C. L. 
Wise, to assistant district sales manager, all at Port- 
land; W. L. Peebles, to sales manager; lack Masson, to 
district sales representative; R. J. Daniel, to assistant 
district sales’ manager; alt at Eugene; G. W. M. Cook, 
to regional sales manager; K, W, Corniels, to district 
safes manager; J. L: Brady, to assistant district sales 
manager; A. J. McLean, to sales representative, all at 
Cleveland; G, K. Higuch!, to sales analyst, Chicago; R. 
W. Torassa, to assistant manager-perishable trafic, 
Los Angeles. 

COTTON BELT: C. P. johnson, to assistant plant 
manager, Pine Bluff Car Heavy Maintenance Plant. 


Hetirements. 


DALLAS DIVISION: 3. S. Colvin, trainmaster; 
L. 9. Evans, asst. special agent; J. McCarty, train- 
master; W. G. McMahan, track supvr. 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: P. J. 
Barrett, clerk; A. N. Bausman, senior auditor; 4. C. 
Blume, investigator; C. C. Chavez, janitor; D. C. 
Dudley, mgr.-DP&LS; X. 1. Duniap, mer., time service; 
wurchasing mgr.; G. V. Housman, mgr.- 
R. Jerome, asst. general attorney; 
E. H. Kahi, mgs, food services; R. J. Lambert, agent; 
4. J. McAuliffe, senior auditor; L. W. Shelton, chief 
clerk; &. -H. Stengele, mgr. industrial engineering; 
C,H. Trump, timekeeper. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J.-H, Abbott, clerk; B. L. Bell, welder; F. Buehring, 
brakeman; S. J. Carter, signalman; #. Crumley, ma- 
chine opr.; H. Cummings, laborer; B. A, Deneton, 
clerk; F. J. Ebelt, machinist; T. Edwards, clerk; £. R. 
Flores, laborer; L. J. Flanagan and M. H. Gest, switch- 
men; J. L. Hollis, mechanic; W. J. Leatherwood, loco- 
motive engr.; F, E. Leonard, car inspector; P. H. Lessig, 
dispatcher; N, M. Lindahl, asst. supvr.; M. C. Mallard, 
painter utility man; A. A, Newsom, machinist; A. C. 
Partlow, head-cierk; M.S. Reeves, lineman; M. Rubio, 
Jaborer; M. N. Vincent, switchman; M. E. Wellbourn, 
timekeeper; M. Y. Wilson, machinist. - 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION; ©. A. Alexander, laborer; 
€. Angelica, driver; M. P, Babineaux, carman; L. C. 
Bernard. machinist; T. B. Cowan, special agent; H. J. 
Folse, locomotive eng |, A. Hector, stevedore; i iy 
landry, brakeman; N. J. Legiue, yardmast 
McGovern, condr.; W. A. Morton, clerk; M. J. Poiter, 
brakeman; N. C. Ravia, car inspector; H. ¥. Start, 
locomotive engr,; B. L. Tucker and H. E. Wilson, car- 
men: D. Week-ey, taborer, 

LOS ANGELES DIVIStON AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: Hi. G. Anson, locomotive engr.; J. E. Barlow, 
foreman; E. E. Berst, mechanic; E.R. Biack and R. J. 
Burrill, switchmen; C. Blaylock, brakeman; £. H. 
Branch, waiter; C. V. Brown, signalman; 0, J, Galt, 
car .inspector; M. E. Carlson, secretary-SPID; F. £. 
Castaneda, truck opr; D. A. Crandall, clerk: W. E. 
Crawford, signal maintainer; A. ¥. Cervantez, D. Curry 
and C. Delgado, Jaborers; J. G. Damico, supptyman; 
‘S. R. Davies, sales rep.; M. C. Davis, locomotive engr. 
S. DePiile, mechanic: M. P.’ Dolak, ‘dispatcher; T. N. 
Doty, chief clerk; H. R. Dressen, tocomotive engr. 
1. H. Feasel, equip, instatler; K. 1. Garst, locomotive 
engr.; BD. J. Gold, yardmaster; R. G. Hamilton, car 
inspector; P. W. Hatcher, switchman; J, C. Henry, asst. 
engr.; F. D. Hines, traffic rep; R. S. Hill) EL b. 
Hindman, E. £. Hutchinson and .£. £. Kline, clerks; 
F..H. Lilyroth, agent-telegrapher; L. &. Lindsay, switch: 

J.¥. Lockhart, car inspector; L.-W, Loveday, asst. 
lispatcher; E,'M, Martin, welder; G. G “Martine, 
7; :D, -Mayes, train attendant; H.-Mayo, Jocomo- 


‘ . tive.engr.; E, F. McClure, eferk; L. McPherson, hammer- 


smith; J. .R. ‘Miller, carman; ‘W.:B. Miller, brakeman; 


‘T. .F. Montoe,” carpenter; .V, M,. Murphy, -chief ‘tlerk; 


Nash, electrician; 2..H.:Niemeler, tocomotive engr.: 
ES W.tu fer, fireman; °A. B.-Niekamp,-A..S. Ochs and 


/N.OML Paige, clerks; “V.. W, .Phiflips, carman;-M.-R. 


Rathbone, ‘head :file -clerk; W.°D: Roberts, électcician: 


F. Rountree, condr.; C. O. Royse, chief clerk; W. 
Rutherford, machinist; J. W. Scherer, condr.; F. Re 
Shackelford, asst. terminal supt.; G. Shelton, tele- 
phone op: |. R, Smith and N. F. Smith, tocomotive 
engrs.; C. E. Snyder, cterk; K. A. Stockwell, condr.; 
M, T. Teokmanian, machinist; J. €. Travis, brakeman; 
J. A. Tooley and E. £. Van Cleave, carmen; J. R. 
Va‘adez, carpenter; B. J. Van Winkle, dispatcher, 


OREGON DIVISION: £. £. Arthur, clerk; G. N. 
Biggs, pipefitter; R. W. Brock, cashier; P. f, Carbon, 
dist. mgr.-SP Industrial Development Co.; V. C. Caris, 
cond?.; A. T. Carlston, DTR; H. H. Cousins, foreman; 
J. M. Deer, painter; M.D. Ethridge, agent-telegrapher; 
W. K, Galloway and H. £. Harmon, conductors; F. D. 
Hartin, focometive engr.; H. H, Hinz, chief draftsman; 
4. L. Holland, clerk; R. |. Huffman, switchman; W. R. 
Homer and C. £. Humphrey, focomotive engrs.; R.A. 
Kadell, foreman; A. W. Kilborn, asst. to VP; R. F. 
Kurth, boilermaker; A. J. Miller, car inspector; L. W. 
Moora, claims inspector: J. V. Morley, messenger; D. R. 
Neal, Socomotive engr.; J. A. Nichols, signal main- 
tainer,; W. H. Rice, ‘condr.; D. E. Rush, clerk; E, M. 
Russeil, telegrapher-clerk; 2. C. Ryan, foreman: W. I. 
Smith, car inspector; J, C. Strom, pipefitter; G. -D. 
Tillotson, focomotive engr.; -G. E, Walker and B. H. 
Ward, conductors; G. W. Wheat, foreman. 


SACRAMENTO -DIVISIGN AND REPAIR 
PLANTS:.V. W. Abbott, asst. engr.; M. M. Alcaraz, 
engine washer; W, E. Anderson, carman; L. A. Balling- 
ham, locomotive engr.; 2. A. Bohnhof, sandhouseman; 
H. Brewer, olectrician; P. Bruno, helper; W. H. Buston, 
condy.; T. T. Buttke, ‘locomotive engr.; J. C. Chapman, 
mechanic; S. Davenport, Jaborer; D. J. Dennison, foco- 
motive engr.; F.S..Dichara, brakeman; L. E. Dittner, 
switchman; .L. Dremel, ‘machinist; J, Edwards, -drafts- 
man. H. M. ‘Eker, ‘signatman; 1. S. Fujitani, foreman; 
D..E. Gibson, ‘brakeman; E..P. Gustafson, -steno;-L. J. 
Gorman and: A, ‘K. /Haight,- conductors; D..W. ‘Hart, 
dist, claims agent; H. ’A.:.Heffley,switchman; -J.-L. 
Hernandez, machinist; M.-L.-Hudson, pipefitter; M, M. 


Jaramille, etectricien; H. J. Jensen and C. T. Jones, 
jocomotive engrs.; &, P. Jurin, sheetmeta) worke: i 
Long, car inspector; J, R. Lewis and A. M. McCoffum, 
conductors; A. L, Macias, coach cleaner; F, L. Marron, 
machinist; T. Masias, laborer; W. F. McKee, locomotive 
engt.; B. R. Mclaughlin, asst. to general foreman; 
C. L. Michel, signal maintainer; M. L. Millert, switch- 
man; G. R, Mohr, carman; A. Moorad, machinist; D. E. 
Moriarty, blacksmith; D. W, Norris, brakeman; S. .L: 
Oakey and F, Osborne, iccomotive engrs.; H. G. Owen, 
signat maintainer; S. H. Paditla, laborer; F. J. Phanton, 
electrician; M, R. Redmond, supplyman; R. H. Reule, 
condr.; A. Ribas, laborer; G. Riola, carmen; L. L. 
Rittenhouse, dist. communications supyr.; f. V. 
Saunders, secretary; W. C. Stettin, carman; R. L. 
Thompson, switchman; W. L. Scott and E. ¥. Tognoni, 
locomotive -engrs.; R. G. Travis, asst. signal supve.; 
S. Trillo, -switchman; R. H. West and G. W. Winegar, 
conductars; R. A. Wilcox, electrician. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: L,.C. Adams, condr.; 
H. R. Beevar, machine opr.; W. Q, Baicher, locomotive 
engr.; $. L. Blalock, car inspector; 3. L. Boatright, 
switchman; E, E, Bonner and L.-C. Brisbin, brakem 
A. L. Cain, locomotive engr.; J.C, Callahan, foreman; 
S. Chavez, laborer; W. W. Denson, cat inspector: M. 
Deisinay stevedore; N. T. Flores, laborer; 1, M. Harmon, 


clerk; EF. Hutf-and’, P, Moses, ‘locomotive engrs.; 
E, F.. Koenig,: brakeman; A. R. Ogburn and A. W. 
Oughton, conductors; A. S. Ray, mechanic; P. ‘L. 
Seeton, switchman. 


TUCSON DIVISION: J, A. Aguiar,-carman;J.-0. 
Bailey, conde.; C. W. Bethany. foreman; 4, R. Bess, 
‘M, R. Butier.and W. D, Concannon, locomotive enges.: 
F. Carrillo, foraman; F, G. Chacon, laborer, R. 0. 
Colttin, division supt.; |. D. Curry, brakeman; G. J. 
Edmonds, machine apr.; G. H. Gross, foreman; B. R. 
Guerrero, track supvr.; G. H. Gwilt and E. E. Hougiand, 
jocomotive engrs.; J. P. Herlyck, condr. 
gerum and M, Melendez, tocomative engrs.; A: R. Mier, 
sheetmetal worker; L. M. Gwen, condr.; W. G. Pitking- 
ton, carpenter; J. Quintana, iaborer; E. N. Ragsdale, 
baggage and mail handler; R. F. Robles and P.M. 
Sabo, machinists; C. Sosa, laborer, R. E. Springer, 
locomotive engr.; Stoddard, asst. trainmast 
G, Sundermana, efectrician; £. Z, Valenzuela and C. C. 
‘Vega, carmen; H. G, Vernon, welder, 


WESTERN DIVISION: E, C, Andrade, cat inspec- 
tor ©. C. Atmijo, claim adjustor; D. K. Baker, clerk; 
B, A. Bassett, locomotive engr.: J. Catacci, investigator; 
F. S. Cecil, car inspector: G. Chiulos, carman: W. J. 
Gool, dispatcher; J. F. Cody and C. Dal Porto, foreme 
W. P. Damato, locomotive enge.; L, W. Delarnel 
cond.;'L. M. Delgado, car inspector; R, 1, Derby, chief 
clerk; E, Escort, machine opr.; T, Estruth, switchman; 
¥. P. Gorvasi, machinist; €, 0. Gist, coach cleaner; 
W. W. Hanks, supplyman; R. Hatton, car inspector; 
W. B. Jackson, coach cleaner; M. tohnson, janitor; 
J, Lazar, foreman; J, R. Lipanovich, car inspector: W. 1. 
Lopes, switchman; J. -M, Lundy, condr: W. S. Lowry, 
Lv. Mata and J. McTiernan, foreman; P. B, Maduena, 
laborer; #. G. Mattson, locomotive engr.; R. L. Melen- 
deg, laborer; D. J. Mock, clerk; #. C. MeCann and A. H. 
Niedan, conductors; A. Q. O'Neal, car attendant; N. 
Paiva, cashier; H. B. Parsons, car inspector; F. N. 
Prater, H. ‘Ragley and A. €, Sato, laborers; L. L. 
Scuitto, carpenter; J. Smith, coach cleaner; F. E. 
Snyder, clerk; M. E. Stephens, yardmaster; S. S. 
Stowart, foreman; L. A. Strickland, instructing ch 
R. C. Taylors machinist; H.R. Tinain, tocomotive engr.+ 
J, f. Tiffin and C, A. Wampler, conductors; €, E, Wie- 
land,’ speciat rep.-Commissary; D. G. Williams, toco- 
motive enge.; David Zito, janitor. 

OTHERS: C. C. Albright, mech. technician, SPPL, 
Tucson, PMT: £. W. Cooney, terminal mgc., Coos Ba 
©. R. Dye, foreman, San Jose; and W. G. Evans, ‘di 
patcher, L.A.-G.-R. Kern, clerk, Traffic Dept., Chicago: 


e 


B, McLendon, foreman, SPTofT&L, Houston, NWP: J. D: 
Iratand, B&B toreman; E. Poncia, brakeman; and E. #. 
Yarrington, brakeman. K. F. Smith, switchman, Harbor 
Beit Line, Los Angeles. SP Land Company, Natutat 
Resources Division: K. A. Cuff, chief forester, Redding. 

ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RY.: G. Allen, 
bridgeman; 3, R. Ashcraft and C. H. Beckwith, foremen; 
F. E. Bock, head cashier; A. A. Brown, clerk; T. £. 
Castleman and A. L, Corley, brakemen; T. M. Davis, 
car foreman; J, Green, “A. fenkins and H. Johnson, 
laborers; C. P. Hall, machine opr.; F.-Keesee, welder; 
F. M. Martin, locomotive engr,: B. McCrary, cterk; 
G. D. Melton, agent; J. R. Melton, welder; C. Smith, 
porter; M. W. Stephenson, conds.; ¥. L. Taggert, brake- 
man; J. 0. Underwood, carman; J. A. -Varnon, condr.; 
H.W. Wood, trainmaster, Pine Bluff, 


Deaths... 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: L. A. Boriskie, 
carman; ¥. A. Burkhead, asst. supt.; J. Henry, sheet- 
metal worker; G. K. Jackson, condr.; H, E. Kelly, agent- 
telegrapher; 5. Mahaffey, carpenter; W. E. Schultz, J. 
Sifuentes and B. M. Villareal, laborers; F. A. Woods, 
attorney. 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: Pension- 
ars: H. E, Alsing, sectetary-Board of Pensions; M. C. 
Brophy, clerk; J. A. Casoly, gen. clerk; M. W. Cooper, 
clerk; T. T. Cox, senior a¢countant; W. Garlich, statis- 
tician; N. Gooey, cook; R. 2. Harries and F. E. Mahan, 
chief clerks; J, A. Malamphy and A. W. Mattos, cler 
4. 8. McMurray, tineman; A. H. Peterson, asst, cashit 
F. Pickering, chief clerk; B. B, Pine, clerk; M. H. Price, 
voucher certifier; A. €. Wainscott, gea. supervisor; A. E. 
Walker, clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
Pensioners: W. Alsworth, clerk; J. T. Browa, carpenter; 
0. 0. Brough and J. ¥, Campero, machinists; M. F. Car- 
mean, clerk; W. W. Ernst, locomotive engr.: F. Fra 

. 8. Gillespie, asst. engr.; W. EL 
Greenway, clerk: T. M. Haines, clerk; J. G. Harrington, 
chief chemist; L. W. Herran, accountant; E. Holtsclaw, 
dispatcher; C. A. Jacob, locomotive engr.: R. L. Lorado, 
faborer; A. Mitchell, machinist helper; C.-E. Pridgen, 
locomotive engr.; B.'L. Ramsey, machine op 
Swanzy, dispatcher; H. Tolbert, laborer: R. Underood, 
agent-telegrapher; J. L. Young, supt.-Safety. 


LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: H. Alexander 
and W.-R. Atceneaux, laborers; A, W. ‘Bamett, brake- 
man; 0. B. Barns, boslermater FM. Buckner, claims 


cashier; M. Jones, iaborer; J..W. Lotspeich,. Toco. 


motive engr,; P,.J, McGivney, representative to terminal 
FF, 


agent; A. T,.Robichaux, focomotive engr. 
tarman; G.°White, ‘laborer. 


Tullier, 


LOS ANGELES ‘DIVISION “AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: H.'L. Barclay, ‘car inspector; W.J. Breseman, 


slerk;' D. Etlenderger, fireman; 3. P. "Gonzales, labor 


A. T, Hunvolgyi, machinist; L.:¥. Johnson and, -E. 


Robarts, ‘clecks.:Pensionel iJ. Averitt, elevator:op1 


M.. fs Barrett, “painter; W.R. Beckwith, -switchman; 
Chabre,. carman;.H.-M. 
Chaney and M,N. Condie, clerks; -W.“Dekema, -road- 


C..C. Bonitta, -iaborer: 


master; “A.W.” DePalma, car “inspecto: 


Jadining :tat’ Inspector; S. DiPasquale 


Dunn, carpenter; B. F. Durr, signalman; J, E, Etsasser, 
machinist; C. F..Fotey, draftsman; E. E. Flores, watch- 
man; L. A. Farley and 8. M. Garcia, carmen: R. V. 
Gagnon, switchman; A. S. Garcia and J. Goodlow. 
laborers; E. W. Gordon, carpenter; C. G. H. Gronlund, 
diesel helper; A.'T, Guerra, trucker; E. F. Hall, clerk: 
R. D, Hamilton, foreman; M. W. Hansen, engineer: 
J. 4. Hourigan, water service caretaker; S.A. Hult, 
brakeman; C. S. Jensen, asst. cashier; H. Johason, 
electrician; W. M. Johnson, conds.; G. R, Kimura, ma- 
chinist; H. H. Koeller, signatman; U. Lanza, brakeman; 
A, Laughtin, bus opr.; W. F. Marshall, uphotsterer: 
M. B, Leister, clerk; W. Linigan, car attendant; F. 
Macias, trucker; R. Magdaleno, boitermaker helper; 
G. H, McCarvon, clerk: W. G. Miller, asst, chief clerk: 
A. Montana, stockman; H. W. Moore, switchman; P. W. 
Mowrer, painter; E, Moyer, staff engr.; F. C. Nafziger, 
carpenter; H. Patmer, condr.; E. H. Peet, maintenance 
engr.; K. E. Perry, clerk; R. L, Poole, machinist; J. 
Roman, machinist hetper; C. R. Seasholtz, cleck; L. J. 
Sellman, hostler; ¥. Shreckengaust, car inspector; H. 
M. Snyder, road foreman of engines; J. A. Taylor, brake- 
man; J. E. Thomas, mechanic; W. R. Thomas and F. H. 
Thurnherr, electricians; L. T. Tighe, staff engr. 

Todd, machinist; 1. L. Warford, car inspector 
Williams, foreman; R. D. Vernon, electrician: 
Voelker, fireman. 

OREGON DIVISION: R. L. Falkner, carman. Pen- 
sioners: H. D, Aaron, steelman; V. Bailey, machinist 
helper; A. H. Becktey and R. E. Biddle, conductors; 
J. B. Campbell, car inspector; V. F, Churchill, brake- 
man; S. A. Fretwell, locomotive engr.; H. E. Harmon, 
conds.; H, 1. Hewitt, carpenter;.M. A. Hopkins, hostler; 
J. Huber, investigator; R. Hunsaker, condr.; D. W. 
King, machinist; E. E. Lassegard, car inspector; L. G. 
Locke, TF&PA; ¥. €. Montgomery, ‘condi 
rison, switchman; V. A. Parker, locomotive engr.; K. W. E y ees 
Redmond, telegrapher; J, A. Roberts, condr.;'C. H. Brune, ‘clerk; -R. , Burns, brakeman; §. Casillas, 
Spurlin and C, K. Staten, pipefitters; R. G, Taltmadge, taborer; C. L. Cozby, condr.; L. F. Devendort, locomo- 
switchman; “E. L. Tobey, carman; F.’B. .Travis,-ma- tive eagr.; W.°M. Dingwall, gen, foreman; A, Garibay, 
ehinist: L. J. Tullar, foreman; H. F. Walker, laborer. P, Gonzales and’J, M. Lara, taborers; T. L. Logan and 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR R. J. Huebel, foremen; H. F. Miller, signal supvr.; 
PLANTS: P. C. England, telegrapher-clerk; M.S. D. Miller, foreman; L. Q. Robertson. senior asst. engi 
Hinton, clerk; R.V. Machado, machinist; J. R, Milligan; A.B, St, Clair, mechanic; H. D, Swearingen and A. A. 
locomotive engr.; W. W. Schomberg, asst, supvi Tessmann, foremen; A. E, Zunker, helper. 
D. A. Wagoner, switchman. Pensioners; J. F.. Benoit, SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners; F. T. Aye, 
asst. chief clerk; E. Bergthotd, carman; P. ‘Botsai, loco- machinist; F, E, Cary, switchman; A, Cortez, laborer: helper, B. Chabolla, taborer;‘L. H. Cleveland, locoma- Watts and H. 0, Weidenbach, electricians; 0. T. Waugh, 
motive engr; W. Brown, car inspector; C. Bruestle, L.-E. Cross and:R. J. Leslie, conductors; £. 0, Hoag- tive engr.; T. J. Colwel, yardmaster; M. M. Dean, crane carman; J. B. Wong, porter; 5. Wurich, tender truck- 
machinist; F. H. Cabral and C. ‘Digino, helpers: B.’ B. land, brakeman; R. E, MeCue, foreman; J. R. Parrish, enge.; E. J. DeMoussett, M&B handler; W, E. Davison man, 
Elam and T. R. Fee, conductors; -S. Ferrara, foremai fe agent; R. H. Plummer, machinist; J. G. Senior, toco- and J. E. Everhart, locomotive engrs.; G. Ensminger, OTHERS: W. L. Aldridge, fork lift opr., SP Trans- 
S..M. Frandsen, chief clerk; H.-D. Fuller, locomotive e motive engr.; W.-W. Tenhoff, condr.; R, M, Terrill, watchman; F. A. Fanciullo, coach cleaner: A. M. Fortea, port Co,, Ennis; L. P, Compton, yardmaster, Portland 
engr; L, Garcia, laborer; J. E. Gatt, sweeper op chief telephone onr.; V. Ysarras, watchman, sarman; K. W. Grundy, yatdman; C, A. Hartley, DTR; Traction Co.; F. Rehm, claim adjuster, Freight Claims, 
L. J. George, crane opt.; .R, Gorius, earman; H.-A. TUGSON DIVISION: D.C, Belimeyer, carpenter- J. B. Hughes, signalman; A, R. Hudson and-H. R. Chicago; L. Tolbert, M&B handler, LAUPT; NWP: W. W. 
Hoffley, switchman; F, T. Herrmann, helper; -K. ‘Ishii, helper. Pensioners: H. B. Abraham and S. Anderson, Johnson, locomotive engrs.; E..E. Johnston, car in- Duncan, agent-telegrapher; D. McRae, foreman; F. 
machinist; .B. H. Jensen, “locomotive .enge.; N. 4. laborers; “F, Arrington, pile driver engr.; W. R. Barker, spector; W. Klunis, welder; F.C. Lasrick, clerk: F. A. Whitby, boilermaker; and P. B, Yount, agent-telegra- 
‘Joyce, .cat ‘inspector; E..A, Kale, moldes; G. -Lunetta, locomotive .engr.; C.°E. Brimmer, . chief clerk; L. Lester, porter; L. P. Loufas, ‘machinist; E. Lucchesi, pher. SD&AE: L. A. Barnes, foreman; F. L. Richmond, 
machinist; B. Marshall, supplyman;.L. W. Martin, car- Crockett, carpenter; F. F. DelPino, hetper; 6. M. Drake, catman; G. Matiani, car inspector; W.-L. Mecarty, secretary; and V. i. Rock, clerk. Cotton Belt: C. M. 
man;:J. Martini, carpenter; R.'L.- McGrath, electrician; “locomotive engt.;'. G.-Farrens, dispatcher; J. F. Faul McCook, chef; S. Miller, forema Knight and C..M. Mannon, car inspectors; and F. b. 
D.-K.. Meehan, .switchman; J. °6. net, clerk;-I. B. Gandy, locomotive engr.; M..G. Garcia, Nichol, -yardmaster; £, €. Owen, signal meaitalver Maxwell, dispatcher, 
worker: W, 5. Miller, foreman; A.’Nibarger, clerk; W. A. ; Jaborer; L. G. Giles, car. inspector; -R. A. Greenwade, 
O'Connell, catman; -M. Parra, -laborer; °H.1,“Penman, . P industrial agent; A. F. Hidalgo, blacksmith; M.-L.:Hull, 
pipefitte erez, boilermaker; J. Ponta and G.-Quen, ~~ : gots Jocomotive -enge.; D.C. Johnson, machine -opr.; R. 3. 
laborers: C."A.-Rowe, mechanic: ‘A. Santos and°E.-Fe 0-0 : Kane, ‘brakeman; J, T. Kinman, -yardmaster; °C; A 
Schumacher, carmen; -G. F, Sauer, -condr:;: J.’ Schell, oe Martinez, lamp tender;-C.'M, Massey, locomotive ‘eng: 
yardman; - J. E.. Shaw, :electrician;-J. Taylor ‘and -R. YP.’S, Mover, brakeman; -D. Moya, laborer; W.-W. 
‘Tremaine, “machinists; R..S.° Torrington, ‘clerk;.C, £. / Peterson, mechanic; 1. C. Pixley, telegraphier; M. Sema, 
Venable,“ brakeman; 0. °W, -Walker,.-carman laborer; W.-D. Simpson, locomotive enge.; H.N, Smith, 
Woodson, clerk, ‘seondt.; J.-D. Summers, clerk; M. J, Schwenk and W. 

SAN ANTONIO : DIVISION: “Poni ners AH. Winters, machinists; R.-E. Wampler, agent 

LB, Wilson, aast, chief clerk; JV. Zubia 


WESTERN DIVISION: £, G. Carlson, agt-telegra- 
pher; E. Gonzalez, spike puller opr.: D. Grossman, asst. 
chief yard clerk; M. R. Ortega, boilermaker. Pensioners: 
L. J. Arceneaux, waiter; C. Barton, station cleaner; 
E. L, Blair, coach cleaner; €. T. Brown, stochman: 
R.-C, Brows, condr.; P. J. Bruno, engine inspector; 
F. 0. Bush, clerk; J. Cabrera, laborer; C. L. Canary. 
locomotive engr.; N. P. Carpenter, car inspector; G. C. 
Carver, carman; F. L. Cauthen, patrolman; M. Cerda, 


J.D, Pedersen, condr.; P, D. Peterson, brakeman; J. N. 
Petkovich, machinist; A. Powell, laborer; L. £. Priest, 
locomotive engr.; R. Printy, switchman; A. M. Richards, 
porter; T. J. Richie, helper; C. E. Roam, foreman; C. R. 
Rummel, focomotive engr.; R. G. Ruptinger, coach 
cleaner; R. H. Sharp, switchman; L. R. Spatz, ‘clerk: 
K. W. Stuart, cond.; M. Teljeiro, car inspector; J. 
Thomas, cat builder; G. VanLandingham, clerk; #. 
Verhoef, boilermaker; J, L. Voelker, stockman; E. D. 
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